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Daniel Webster. By Frederic A. Ogg, Ph. D., associate professor of 
history, Simmons College, Boston. [American Crisis Biogra- 
phies.] (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 1914. 
433 p. $1.25 net) 

This latest addition to the series will easily rank amongst the best, 
and did the University of Wisconsin need to explain its recent action 
in calling Dr. Ogg to a chair there, this would justify it. 

There is little that is new that one can add to our knowledge of Web- 
ster in a volume of this size, but Professor Ogg has shown judgment and 
skill in selecting and arranging his facts. The first two chapters are 
devoted to Webster's ancestry and education. The racial and geogra- 
phic features of New England life which went to the molding of his 
nature are briefly but clearly presented. The sacrifices made to send 
him to Dartmouth no doubt increased his appreciation of an education 
and served to endear to him the alma mater whom he so ably defended 
in 1817 and 1818. The next two chapters deal with the years 1804 to 
1818, during which Webster practiced law in Boscawen and Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, got married, and represented his state in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Congresses. 

In 1818 Webster moved to Boston, and thereafter dived in Massachu- 
setts. He devoted himself to his profession, building up a fine and 
lucrative practice, until 1823, when he reentered Congress. Prom then 
until his death he occupied one public office or another most of the time. 

The effect of his early Federalist principles on his subsequent politi- 
cal beliefs is made clear throughout the book, notably in connection with 
the Hayne debate, nullification, and the oft-discussed seventh of March 
speech. Dr. Ogg's discussion of this last is admirable. He shows that 
it was not merely a demagogic appeal for southern votes to make Web- 
ster president, as the Abolitionists charged. Webster's love for the 
Union was as deep as that of Lincoln, and he sincerely believed that if 
the compromise of 1850 were accepted in good faith by both sides, the 
danger of disruption would be dissipated. Dr. Ogg does not deny that 
Webster was very eager to be president and was bitterly disappointed 
at not being nominated in 1852. The book closes with an account of 
his last days, and an estimate of the man. 

Of Webster the statesman it is a fair and sufficiently complete ac- 
count for a handbook. Of Webster the lawyer we see less, and still less 
of Webster the man. But it is stated in the preface that there was no 
intention of emphasizing the personal side, that was to be subordinated 
to a concise account of Webster's public services, and in this aim the 
author has succeeded well. 

Though evidently a warm admirer, Professor Ogg is no indiscriminat- 
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ing hero- worshipper of Webster. Only once does he seem, too partial. 
When we recall that John Marshall was one of Webster's contempo- 
raries we wonder at the statement (p. 212) that Webster was the "ablest 
American constitutional lawyer." But such statements are conspicu- 
ous by their rarity. From the author's showing, it is probable that 
had Webster devoted himself exclusively to the law he might have merit- 
ed that designation. But then we should have lost a great senator and 
an able secretary of state. 

The style of the volume is clear, forcible, and interesting. The sal- 
ient facts of Webster's public life have been put in a very readable 
form, with the right proportion of political history to bring them into 
proper focus. The student who wishes a brief and reliable account of 
Webster's share in the diplomatic and legislative struggles of the "mid- 
dle period" will find that this book serves his needs excellently. 

The monograph contains a good chronology, an excellent bibliography, 
and a fair index. About the only serious omission from the bibliogra- 
phy is Dyer's Great Senators of the United States. Had a few items 
from such works as this been included the narrative would have been 
a better picture of the man Webster, without obscuring the statesman. 

In his judgment of Webster's character Dr. Ogg is not disposed to 
glorify him like Curtis, yet he is not so severe as Lodge and some 
others. Like Lodge he can only regret that his subject's moral nature 
was not on a par with his intellect. Dr. Ogg's reputation as a 
careful, painstaking, and fair-minded scholar will not be lessened by 
this book, which leads us to hope that he will contribute other biogra- 
phical studies to our historical literatvure. 

MiLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 

Writings of John Qtiincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Vol. Ill (1801-1810). (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1914. 555 p. $3.50) 

This volume is made up chiefly of letters from Mr. Adams's corre- 
spondence from October 13, 1801, to December 27, 1810. As in the first 
two volumes, the content furnishes a wealth of material supplementary 
to that to be found in the first two volumes of the Memoirs. Its value 
is enhanced, because these years may be said to have constituted the 
most critical period of the writer's whole career. 

After seven years he "became again a candidate for practice at the 
bar" in Boston (p. 9). Two months later, January 28, 1802, he writes: 
"I feel strong temptation and have great provocation to plunge into 
political controversy. But I hope to preserve myself from it. ... A 
politician in this country must be a man of party. I would fain be a 
man of my whole country" {Memoirs 1:249). These words serve as 



